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“The Lord hath made all things; and to the godly hath he 
given wisdom. 

“Let us now praise famous men — men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their understanding, leaders of the people 
by their counsels, wise and eloquent in their instructions: such as 
found out musical tunes, aud recited verses in writing. All these 
were honored in their generations, and were the glory of their 
times. There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. The people will tell of their 
wisdom, and the congregation will shew forth their praise.” 

ECCLESIASTICUS xhii., xliv. 


IN the short period since I returned from Europe 
three lives have closed, of persons not immediately 
connected with this congregation, but in very close 
communion with the Unitarian church of America. 
It is worth more than passing remark, that this 
Unitarian church of America, not very large in 
numbers, has been honored by the sympathy 
and help of three men so widely known and so 
highly prized through this whole nation. As it 
happens, I was honored, in a somewhat intimate 
way, with the friendship, and I believe I may say 
the confidence, of all three. From the grave of one 
of them— Samuel Longfellow —I have just re- 
turned. And I break what would have been my 
choice of subjects here as the year begins, to say 
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something of the gifts which have been rendered 
to America by George William Curtis, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, and Samuel Longfellow. 

I have known Mr. Curtis somewhat intimately 
for more than forty years. I saw him last, and 
heard one of his matchless speeches, at Saratoga 
last September, when he presided at the annual 
conference of the Unitarian church of America. 
The president, chosen at the previous meeting of 
that conference, was Judge Miller, I think the 
senior member, as he was certainly the leading 
member, of the Supreme ‘Gourt of the United 
States. Judge Miller had died in the interval of 
two sessions, and Mr. Curtis, as the first vice- 
president, took his place, and he was chosen his 
successor, Our Conference is again left without 
a president, by his death. 

His presence on that occasion, the intelligent 
and thorough sympathy he always showed in our 
united work, were wholly in accord with the 
every-day habit of his life. For year after year 
—at his home on Staten Island—he regularly 
conducted the public services of the Unitarian 
church. I think he did not often write sermons, 
and I am not sure that he often delivered his own 
sermons. But from his unrivalled knowledge of 
the literature of the world, he had brought the 
best he could find in that line to read for the con- 
gregation which assembled to meet him. He 
conducted all the service with seriousness and 
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dignity which made it most attractive. And as 
the congregation grew larger and larger, with 
such ministrations of one of its laymen, it always 
proved, not unnaturally, that they preferred such 
service to any which could be rendered them by 
any professional minister. 

In the case of Mr. Curtis, this is only an inci- 
dent, and in comparison not a very important 
incident, of the moral service which, from boyhood 
to the time of his death, he was rendering to the 
community. And this, as we cannot say often 
enough, without taking public office, without going 
into what we call administration. I suppose that in 
General Grant’s time he was often, perhaps always, 
confidentially consulted on important points by lead- 
ing members of General Grant’s cabinet. But he was 
never in Congress or inthecabinet. He sat witha 
pen in his hand, and he spoke by that pen to millions 
who never heard his voice or obeyed his matchless 
command in oratory. I heard, myself, his great 
speech at Delmonico’s before the Pilgrim Associa- 
tion in 1880. I believe —and I have elsewhere 
tried to show how—that that one speech saved this 
country from civil war, in the settlement of the 
Tilden-Hayes question. Of this matchless power 
what is to be remembered now, is, that he could 
not have swayed those men so had he been in the 
administration. He could not speak as he did 
—an impartial Minos, looking fairly upon both 
sides — had he technically belonged to one side. 
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And again, it is to be observed that the moral 
weight of the man, his absolute purity, his clear, 
sheer indifference to self, — purity and indifference 
known to all men,—raised him to that place in 
men’s esteem. Here was a man to whom it was 
wise to listen. Here was a man who said what he 
thought. Here was a man, then, who led and did 
not follow other men. 

Of Mr. Whittier’s place in literature I should 
not think of speaking here. The hold which he has 
upon the American people is very interesting, — 
on the whole, it is very satisfactory, — as an index 
of what the American people are and what they 
admire. But of his position as a great religious 
teacher I ought to speak here, and am glad to 
speak. It is not a little thing that a man has, 
really unconsciously, written hymns which will 
be sung for a hundred years inthat part of the 
Church of Christ which sings English songs. I say 
“ unconsciously ” has written hymns, for Whittier 
was, to the end of his days, one of the Society of 
Friends, who sing no hymns in their public service ; 
and I am not sure that he wrote any of his lyrics 
with the direct intention of their being used as 
hymns. He wrote them because he could not help 
writing them. They express the nearness of God 
to man and of man to God, as he felt it his life 
through. Because he was a poet he had to ex- 
press that, and he expressed it so well that other 
people took it up and used it. I think I am 
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speaking in the presence of a person to whom he 
brought the exquisite hymn, ‘‘The ocean looketh 
up to heaven,” immediately after it was written. 
They were all in camp on the seashore; and where 
you or I would say quietly, ‘“‘ How wonderful!” or 
“How beautiful!” heswrites a hymn expressing for 
centuries that sense of glad reverence which is the 
ocean’s first and last lesson to us all. As I believe 
I said here the other day, the Hymn to Chris- 
tianity which we sing so often is an Ode to De- 
mocracy which he wrote upon an election-day. 
How clear it is that, when a man who is in the har- 
ness, who is in the fight, if you please, is face to 
face with other men who think differently or who 
do differently,— when that man expresses himself in 
poetry, you have a poem which lives. It is as the 
old prophecies, because they were written in just 
such a fashion, have proved themselves immortal, 
and are read in all languages, from every Bible. 
Now what I am to say here, and what ought to 
be said in every Unitarian pulpit, and ought to be 
understood through the Unitarian churches of this 
land, is that the whole religious movement of this 
leader of our time is alive with the life of our faith, 
of our theology, of our religion. The Unitarian 
church is the Church of the Holy Spirit; the 
Quaker church is the Church of the Holy Spirit. 
The two are one. We have no reason for exist- 
ing, — our church has no reason to exist as an or- 
ganization, — unless we mean to proclaim, ‘“ Here 
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is God, God is now,” unless we stand for the gos- 
pel of the living God to-day. And that is the gos- 
pel which Georgé Fox went forth to preach to the 
founders of the Society of Friends. That is the 
gospel which he was imprisoned and persecuted 
for preaching. That is the gospel which the peo- 
ple called Friends brought to America. It is 
their gospel now, and it is our gospel now. And 
it is because Whittier sang the songs of that gos- 
pel that he is welcomed by the people of this land 
as the best-known religious poet. For this relig- 
ion, which we call the liberal religion, is the 
religion of the American people. It is, for in- 
stance, the religion of universal suffrage, the re- 
ligion of universal education, and the religion in 
which every man is a king and a priest consecrated 
and ordained by the living God. 

Iam speaking in the presence of many ladies 
who will remember a happy class which we had in 
the vestry of the old church, when we were all 
younger than we are to-day. It was a class of 
young people, who, besides other matters which 
they read and of which they wrote together, regu- 
larly considered the feasts and fasts and other 
ceremonial days of the Congregational church, to 
which we have the honor to be born. It was not 
their business to consider the martyrdom of Charles 
the First, nor the saint’s day of St. Botolph; but 
it was their business to know what were the re- 
ligious associations of Forefathers’ Day, of Fast 
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Day and Thanksgiving, of the Day of Indepen- 
dence, of Christmas and Easter, of the discovery 
of America, and the other great occasions of the 
Christian year which connect themselves with the 
annual ritual of a religion of freedom. I used to 
bid the young ladies of that class bring me apoem, 
or poems, which should bear upon subjects so 
large as these in the history of a religious state or 
of a democratic church. It was then that I first 
really knew how wide was the range of Whittier’s 
thought and action and song. I have the very 
curious poetical calendar which those ladies made 
for the Christian year, and it would be worth 
editing to-day, as an illustration of his mastery, 
shall I say, of the gamut of our religious life, so 
extraordinary was the aptness of the word — 
likely, indeed, to be an eternal word — which he 
has spoken on one and another of the most im- 
portant of our struggles, our defeats, and our 
victories. 

It is easy to pass from such memories to mem- 
ories which to me involve even closer personal 
associations. I was honored by Whittier’s kind 
friendship from the year when I was twenty-four 
years old till he died. Mr. Samuel Longfellow, 
who died on Monday last, was my daily com- 
panion and friend from the time when I was 
thirteen, for many of the earlier years of life. 
And when, in after years, we were personally 
parted more, the old tie was never sundered, and 
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with half the world between us, we loved each 
other as we always shall. Here is another poet 
who has furnished to us hymns which will be sung 
in the English-speaking church when he and 
every man of our time is really forgotten; because 
the hymns speak for. all time, in language which 
cannot be forgotten after it has once become 
familiar. Resisting the temptation to discuss Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow’s writing from the intellectual 
or from any critical side, I will say that the sim- 
plicity and reality of his walk with God appears in 
these hymns in that natural light, with that single- 
-hearted and simple expression, which of themselves 
compel sympathy. They lift the hymn wholly 
above the range of criticism or of any low intel- 
lectual analysis. Mr. Longfellow wrote a hymn 
for my ordination, and I think I should be safe in 
saying that from that time it was sung at the 
ordination of every Unitarian minister for forty 
years — is sung to-day on such occasions, except- 
ing when it gives place to another later hymn of 
his, written for a similar occasion. He was a man 
of delicate physical health, so delicate that you 
wondered that he attempted any professional call- 
ing which requires a man to call upon himself 
regularly for his work, and gives him no oppor- 
tunity for lying back for refreshment. All the 
same, in three different ministerial charges, one at 
Fall River, one at Brooklyn, one at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, he illustrated, for the men of my 
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calling, the best way of working under very diffi- 
cult contingencies. It is no business of to-day or 
of this hour to say what those contingencies were, 
or how he met them. It is enough to say that, 
with the absolute courage of a gay young soldier 
leading an attack, with absolute unselfishness, 
which a man hardly understands unless he has 
seen it in such a life, and with this absolute faith 
in the presence of God of which I spoke, he 
worked the miracles of parish life. He brought 
together the factory workman and the elegant 
recluse scholar in one and the same determination 
that God’s kingdom should come. It is only a 
week since I heard the phrase of a self-centred 
man of affairs, used to his own way and deserving 
to have it, who said: 

“Mr. Longfellow could say anything in that 
pulpit which he chose. We might not agree with 
a syllable that he said, we might wish that he was 
saying something else; but we never thought of 
anything which you can call antagonism to him, 
and never thought of limiting in any way his 
right to say it again and again, as often as he 
chose.” 

For me, I have never seen so remarkable an il- 
lustration of what Dr. Putnam used to call “the 
wrath of the lamb,” —the strength of a person 
whose personal life was so tender and modest and 
gentle that you were half afraid to trust him out 
of doors, showing itself, when there was any need, 
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in vigor amounting to audacity, and in moral con- 
trol of every one to whom he had to speak. 

He was of a sensitive and analytical nature, 
which made him detest, as much as St. Peter ever 
did, anything that was common and_ unclean. 
But he, too, had seen the vision, and he knew very 
well that what God had cleansed he was not to call 
common. There is not a dainty critic of them all 
who could go beyond him in pointing out inele- 
gancies. And yet, if you saw him with a dirty 
gutter-boy of the Cambridge streets, whom he 
had drawn into the boys’ club of an evening, you 
would see that his was that greatest privilege, the 
intuitive sympathy and love of untutored children. 

Now, here are three Americans—I have a 
right to say three American leaders—to whose 
work America looks back with gratitude at the 
same time, because their death-days came so 
near each other. They have served America in 
different ways. But, at bottom, we see that their 
religious thought, motive, and feeling are abso- 
lutely the same. Nay, more than this, it is twined 
in with the same intellectual convictions, with the 
same theology. They are three men, absolutely 
in accord in the moral, spiritual, eternal basis 
of life. They are three men so absolutely in 
accord, that, if by good fortune they were thrown 
together for an evening, in travel, say, or at some 
great festival, each of them would think that that 
reunion or communion was one of the happiest 
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events of his life. And this common basis of life, 
exactly the same for each and all of them, is what 
we call “liberal religion.” Each of them is a 
definite acknowledged prophet of the Religion of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I have said, I have no right to let such a bit of 
the history of our time pass without note here. 
Nobody cares for controversy in the pulpit, least 
of all for that arrogance which says ‘“ My church 
is better than your church.” But, all the same, 
the truth must be proclaimed, that the religious 
life which fits an American leader to lead 
America rests wholly on the simple foundation 
laid down by Jesus Christ, and rests on nothing 
else. It is simply the exhibition in life of the two 
commandments: love God, andlove man. And the 
church or organization which has least of curtain, 
or smoke, or ritual, veiling that central statement, 
is the church or organization most fit for a leader 
of America. This truth is so important that no 
modesty should hinder its proclamation. It ought 
to be made in every church in America, when 
America knows that such men have died. 

These three friends of ours hada fourth friend 
who, as a poet, was greater, I suppose, than either 
of them: James Russell Lowell. He died a year 
before Mr. Curtis, with whom he was very closely 
tied. I am not going to speak of his literary fame 
or the genius which deserved it. But in the spe- 
cial connection in which I speak, I ought to say, 
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that Lowell also is to be remembered as a great 
religious poet. It is the poems which express for 
men man’s intimacy with God —by which he will 
be remembered. Once more, it is wrong that a 
Christian should not see that each of these poems 
rests on the broadest and least ecclesiastical po- 
sitions of liberal or Unitarian religion. And it 
would be wrong if a Christian did not see that the 
statements of liberal Christianity were those of 
Henry Longfellow and of Bryant, who died a few 
years before Lowell; by which I do not mean 
simply that all these great poets avoided the tech- 
nical expressions of the creeds in their writings. It 
would be unreasonable to ask any poet to put into 
verse the thirty-nine articles or the Athanasian 
creed—even if he believed them. But I mean 
that none of these men did believe such state- 
ments; they were all members of Unitarian 
churches, assisted in Unitarian missions, broke 
bread at a Unitarian communion table, and wrote 
Unitarian hymns. I do not choose to have 
the death of three such leaders pass by with- 
out saying that when controversialists of to-day 
choose to understate the lead and power of the 
simplest, unecclesiastical Christian gospel, they 
are bound, before the American people, to say 
and to show how it is that the two Lonefellows, 
Bryant, Lowell, and Curtis, belonged in form to 
the Unitarian church, — and that Whittier, so close 
in touch with the American people, was the poet 
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of the liberal side of the Society of Friends, whose 
faith and inspiration are identical with that of the 
Unitarian church of America. 

At this moment we cannot think of the poets 
whom I have named, without remembering Ten- 
nyson, whose death recalls so many of the best 
moments of fifty years and more. Of Tennyson’s 
exquisite life, so happy, such a benediction to his 
time, the eternal lesson is the most profound 
lesson of religion. Here again, it is not doc- 
trinal theology, it is no form of outside organiza- 
tion, which cares to repeat the story. Here is the 
universal, pervasive, omnipotent song of pure and 
undefiled religion. How exquisite his art was, 
even the earliest poems showed. But the song he 
sung for eternity, and the word he spoke to all 
sorts and conditions of men, were not sung or 
spoken till he had gone through the fire. Then 
he sang to us as prophets sing. He had seen the 
vision, and he told us what he saw. From begin- 
ning to the end, vision and prophecy are the 
song, or the clarion cry of faith, and hope, and 
love. There is not one word on a lower key. 
He is simply the poet of true and undefiled 
religion. 

Such lives all teach the eternal lesson. Of the 
seven I have named all are loved and honored. 
And not one of the seven is loved or honored 
because he was learned or skilful. Not one 
because he fitted word well with word, or rhyme 
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with rhyme; nay, not one because he used well 
the analogies between visible nature and the 
secrets of human life, which make up poetry. 
We love them and honor them because they 
love, and hope, and believe. They use their 
knack of language, their learning and their ele- 
gance of song, for the wider empire of hope, and 
love, and faith. They deal with the three eter- 
nities and so win their own immortality. 

And you and I? 

We cannot sing the songs of a nation. Nor can 
we save it by our oratory. But we can love man. 
We also love God. We also are immortal. For 
you and me, as for any Curtis or any Tennyson, 
there is open a life with God for those around 
us, in the open majesty of heaven. For that, you 
and I consecrate life again to-day. For God’s 
companionship in that life we ask him to-day. 
And it is nothing for us, as for those same heroes 
of Christendom it is nothing, whether men re- 
member us or no. It is everything that we also 
walk with God this day, as we go to our other 
homes; that we also serve men to-morrow, though 
it be in the humblest services of common life; 
and that in the dust and smoke of the streets, 
we know that nothing is common, if we live 
as these men lived in a Present Heaven. 


